States. New, crude towns, like Rosario and Bahia Blaaca, swelled
with the Influx, predominantly Italian, and with the fast-moving
traffic of wheat, flax5 linseed, beef and wool. But on the generous
soil there was a new class of small and tenant farmers, hating the
big estates. In the towns there were now exploited workers who
read the great words of Argentina's democrats and conjugated them
with Marx. In the north, in the rich sugar land of Tucuman, and
in the drouth-burdened farms of Catamarca, Eloja., Santiago del
Estero, there were for the first time toilers, impoverished and
diseased, like the rotos of Chile, the sertanejos of Brazil, the peons of
old Mexico. And in the Fatagonian oil fields there were regimented
workers, not allowed to organize, discouraged to think.
In 1916 these groups, allied with the small tradesmen and the
intellectuals of the towns, abandoned the aristocrats whose u demo-
cratic 3J rule no longer worked; and elected a president. Hipolito
Irigoyen. Six years later one of the aristocrats themselves, Alvear,
succeeded under Irigoyenjs party. In 1928 Irigoyen . . . no\v an old
man . . . came back for a second term.
Irigoyen had the usual social-democratic armoury of half-measures.
He opened new lands to the immigrants, he nationalized the virgin
oil mnder the ground, he increased taxes. He had, to help him, the
usual bureaucrats, hungry and corrupt. Also he had graciousness
and love; and that hunger for ideas and the pursuit of them which
the pampa breeds even in its illiterate gauchos. This helped to make
him a delightful companion to a visiting Yankee; it scarcely helped
to solve his country's darkening problems. The land-owners bided
their time. Now again they showed themselves to be of Spain. With
nothing of the political genius of the Anglo-Saxon, whose essence is
compromise and adjustment, they looked to the army and prepared
to strike.
Meanwhile, Buenos Aires had swollen until its metropolitan area
comprised nearly a third of the country's population I It was as if the
district of New York, including the towns across the Hudson,
numbered forty million ! This immense parasite lived well upon the
body of the land it ignored. The whole process of the Republic;
administration, communication distribution and consumption, was
monopolized by the city. The pampa had long since dissolved the
original Spanish dynamism of the settlers. The immigrants, of alien
cultures, completed the dissolving process. These people were
sensitized, intelligent; but they lacked organic means for action.
The old aristocratic forms of Argentine democracy were gone; no
new ones had been devised, beyond the clumsy methods of voting
at the polls. In 1930, with distressful ease,, the land-owners and the
army threw out Irigoyen and his majority party. Once in the saddle,
they sophisticated the elections; and they have held the power.
These descendants of the men who made the land are very far
from their fathers, who called democracy the dignity of Argentina.
They are soft-bodied, hard-headed, shrewd and suavely desperate
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